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GOOD HEALTH 
bd 


Before the Panama Canal could be built, it was first necessary 
to conquer an insect. 


It is a matter of history that insects and rodents have many times 
influenced the course of human progress. 





Good health demands a home or workshop free of vermin. 


Therefore, the responsible Exterminator is the right-hand of good 
health. 


It would be a fine thing if Exterminators sold their services on 
the basis of cleanliness and good health. The Exterminator is an 
indispensable force in modern civilization if he will but realize it, 
and measure up to its full meaning. 





JOHN POWELL & CO., Ine. 


Specialists in Pyrethrum Products 


114 E. 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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Detroit=The Convention City 
OCTOBER 21-22-23 


A few of its beautiful scenes 


Early American Village 


Greenfield Village, as it is known, is located in Dearborn. This is Henry Ford’s institution. The his- 
torical village centers in “The Green” as do all colonial communities. About this spot stands the public 
buildings, the church, the school, the inn, the store, the Courthouse and Town Hall, which comprise the 
famous Edison reproductions, 


The Detroit Public Library 


The Public Library is across the avenue 
from the Art Institute. It is included in the 
Art Centre. 





Masonic Temple 


The largest and finest structure in the world devoted 
to Masonry. The home of twenty-two lodges, four chap- 
ters, two commanderies, one council, Detroit Consistory 
and Moslem Temple. Has an auditorium with seating 
capacity of 5,000 and Consistory Cathedral which seats 
1,566. Ten dining rooms with total seating capacity of not 
less than 5,000 guests at one sitting. 
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Editorial 


EFFICIENCY 


For the last few months, the Log has been publish- 
ing editorial articles dealing with the importance of hav- 
ing a thorough knowledge of our profession. 


Since there is an awakening among the members 
concerning the profound necessity of being efficient and 
adept in the work, it behooves the Log to publish more 
of such articles, so that members of the industry may 
have a better conception of its importance. 


One of the most important developments in the ex- 
terminating and fumigating industry, is that we have 
learned that it is impossible to train a worker, in a short 
time, to be as capable in servicing buildings, apartments, 
homes, etc., and as efficient in the work as one who has 
spent many years in the field. A reliable and dependable 
concern cannot afford to jeopardize its valued reputation 
by sending out men who are half or partly experienced 
in the work which they are sent out to do. 


When members mention the fact that they belong to 
the National Association, the public is forcibly impressed 
that they must be reliable and dependable, or else they 
could not belong to the Association. They recognize that 
‘any worthwhile National Association stands for true 
principles and for protection. 


Recently there has come to our attention several ex- 
periences from some of our members who were about to 
lose several contracts because of lower prices. When the 
customers were told of the membership in the National 
Association, the members were awarded the contracts at 
higher prices. These experiences demonstrate that there 
is prestige derived from belonging to the Association. 


The public is becoming educated and also learning to 
depend more and more on organization. They realize 
that National Associations protect them from unscru- 
pulous business methods and protect the members from 
those who would make unwarranted inroads into work 
that rightfully belong to their profession. 


Therefore, it is of the greatest importance that mem- 
bers of the industry be vitally concerned as to their effi- 
ciency and service they render to the public. Is it not 
high time that the industry renders excellent service and 
quality work to the public? 


The world is teeming with thousands of men who 
shift from one thing to another, untrained and unskilled, 
and with little, if any, thought of the quality of service 
they render, and many customers are worn out with the 
dumbness of some service people with their absolute un- 
fitness for the work with which they are charged. 


Inefficiency has become a world-wide problem, and 
is very apparent in the more specialized vocations and oc- 
cupations that men are endeavoring to enter. Someone 
has said, “The Signboards marking the way to usefulness 


are Honesty, Industry, Efficiency, Loyalty, Persever. 
ance.” Surely these are valuable assets and qualities that 
are sorely needed in any business. 


Much could be written on this subject, but suffice it 
to say that whatever and wherever work is involved, it 
requires the definite capabilities of trained and experi. 
enced men who are efficient and adept in their work. 
Seek to acquire the reputation of efficiency in your work, 
and you will gain by it. 





PONDER OVER THIS ONE 


“The man who chisels prices, chisels his own tombstone.” Dur- 
ing the course of an address by Mr. James M. Sheridan, before the 
California State Convention of Exterminators and Fumigators, at 
Pasadena, March 16, Mr. Sheridan mentioned the above slogan that 
is being used by the baking industry. 


If this slogan were repeated often enough by some extermina- 
tors and fumigators, it might provoke a change in practices. Try 
it out. 





A RETURN OF IDEALISM IN BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM O. BUETTNER, Secretary 
National Association of Exterminators and Fumigators, Inc. 


We were fortunate in being privileged to read the complete 
minutes of the California State Convention of Exterminators and 
Fumigators held at Pasadena, March 16th, 1935. In addition to the 
educational value of the speeches dealing with the technical phases 
of the industry, there were other notes struck. It will not be our 
intention to comment upon the technical aspects in this column, in 
that the text of the addresses will be printed in the Log. 


The purely business side was stressed by some of the speakers. 
To quote Mr. Walter Putnam: 


“The thing that has come to me most forcibly in the last three 
or four years is the growing desire of people for cheapness. Almost 
every job that comes into the office, they want to know how 
cheaply the work can be done and get by. We are today suffering 
from a long line of cheap work. I, myself, grew up at a time in 
engineering when the ideals were high—not as high as could be, 
and not as high as they will be. 


Following the World War—and I guess it preceded that 4 
little, too — we got to the place of worshiping the “almighty dol- 
lar.” It is a good thing to have and I could use considerably more 
than I have, but it should not be the highest ideal of our lives. 
We even got to the place where we measured a man by the number 
of dollars he had, without too much regard as to how he got those 
dollars. Just so he got away with it, it was all right. We have, as 
a result, lost that pride of workmanship we used to have and today 
the skilled mechanic along any line is not giving his best and is 
rather a rare article and hard to find. My own opinion—and it is 
borne out by many of my friends—is that money in itself does not 
bring happiness. Many of the happiest people, you know, have the 
smaller quantity of material wealth. I know of many people in 
my own experience who have attained to great wealth, and it has 
in almost every case brought shipwreck to their lives.” 





There has been an impersonality about much we have done in 
recent years. The machine age has played its part, but for a pro 
fession which shall maintain much of the idea of personal service, 
it is hard to conceive that a successful exterminator or fumigator 
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can get along without knowing his competitors of the industry. An 
all sufficient attitude of oneself is not to be commended. Consider- 
ation for the next fellow is important. It is realized, however, that 
many have become skeptics when it comes to cooperation in that 
the genuine attitude of cooperation has not prevailed amongst our- 
selves as competitors. Men attend a meeting or sit around the 
dinner table with competitors and in principle certain things must 
admittedly be done to raise the plane. One of the group “runs out” 
and does the very thing it was decided should not be done. It is 
small wonder then that others receive a “set-back”—certainly mo- 
mentarily—feeling that there is no use in organization. Local as- 
sociations cooperating with the National Association of Extermina- 
tors and Fumigators and many firms where no local association 
exists and join the National Association are beginning to feel head- 
way is being made. 


We did not know each other, we are beginning to know each 
other. We called each other names none too complimentary and 
meant it, but gradually this is being changed to “live and let live” 
when competition is clean and by our first names we greet each 
other and happy to do so. We thought we knew it all and now 
admit there is much that can be learned. One section of the country 
mistrusted the motives of the other section and gradually we are 
realizing there is much that each of us can contribute to the other. 
We felt ourselves snug and secure in our own four walls (this city 
or that city) and our eyes have been opened to know that in all 
other fields of endeavor through government and organization, 
comparisons are constantly being made and one is copying from 
the other. We hated to be called bug-chasers and insecticide dis- 
pensers end rat killers, and now we are awakening to the fact that 
we are actually a second line of defense in public health service. 


The ideal now is to carry on further—help each other. Some 
house cleaning must still be done. A “Clearing House” helps in the 
process of “House Cleaning.” The National Association can only 
do its part as the industry gives support. 





YOUR ASSOCIATION 


By Thomas C. Raley, President 
National Association of Exterminators and Fumigators, Inc. 


“Every trade of any importance today has a National Associa- 
tion, and the development of Trade Associations during the past 
twenty-five years can certainly leave no business man unconvinced 
as to their value.” This statement forms a part of an attractive 
booklet issued by the National Association of Insecticide and Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers. The same story is being emphasized by 
others and none of us can discount the value of organization 
whether it be Local or National, or a combination of both. 


If we, the National Association of Exterminators and Fumiga- 
tors do not foresee and plan ahead for our future progress by 
adopting and putting into practice the most progressive methods 
being advocated by men who for years have been studying these 
systems and means for improving the existing conditions in the 
Industry of the Exterminator, Fumigator and Pest-Control Opera- 
tor, we are sure to suffer, sooner or later, the loss of prestige 
which some have attained through years of service to the public. 


We must take time to Stop, Look and Listen when the warning 
signal is being given, as it seems to have been given of late from 
different sections of the country, from Southern, Eastern, Western 
and Central States—the entire country. 


There are pending today in several states certain proposed 
state laws of regulation affecting this industry. Some, if passed, 
would prove a hardship. Some other proposals deserve much merit. 
The other problems of insurance, C. W. A. rodent control, etc., are 
other matters requiring attention. Unless the industry in general is 
wise enough to cooperate with a strong National Association —a 
general clearing house for the industry—it can only be expected 
that certain legislation will pass that should not. 


INSURANCE 


Elsewhere in this issue are comments on the subject 
of insurance, based mainly on Communication No. 10 
which was sent by the National Association of Extermi- 
nators and Fumigators to all firms throughout the coun- 
try and was published in the April issue of the Log. 
Much favorable comment has been received as to the 
constructive approach to this problem. Among the com- 
ments the following letter will serve as an example of 
the attitude of one who has given this problem almost 
as much thought as many firms of the industry have 
given to it: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
United States 
Public Health Service 
Quarantine Station 
New Orleans (Algiers), La. 
April 22, 1935 
Mr. Thomas C. Raley, 
1139 Pine Street, 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Mr. Raley: 


I am writing to you, as president of the National As- 
sociation of Exterminators and Fumigators, to express my 
admiration of the excellent editorial on insurance that 
appears in the April issue of the Exterminators Log. It 
is evident that you and the other officers of the National 
Association have gone a long way towards solving the in- 
surance problem, which is, I believe, the most important 
step in formulating reasonable and uniform regulatory 
laws. Please accept my congratulations. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cc. L. Williams, 
Senior Surgeon, U. S. P. H. S., 
Medical Officer in Charge. 





SUCCESS OF CONVENTION ASSURED 


The men of Detroit are leaving no stone unturned to make the 
annual convention of the National Association of Exterminators 
and Fumigators, Inc., a success next October 21-22-23. The fol- 
lowing telegram was received: 


Detroit, Mich., May 1st, 1935, 
William O. Buettner, 

3019 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE DETROIT EXTERMINATORS AND FUMIGA- 
TORS IN MEETING ASSEMBLED SEND GREET- 
INGS TO NATIONAL OFFICERS STOP COMING CON- 
VENTION WILL BE BEST EVER STOP ENTIRE IN- 
DUSTRY IN DETROIT PLEDGE ONE HUNDRED 
PERCENT SUPPORT STOP DOLD WAS PRESENT. 


C. R. LEE, Detroit. 








President Thos. Raley of the Na- 
tional Association has given us a 
valuable thought in the editorial. 
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Inseet Life in Relation to Publie Health 


By MR. M. S. SEIGEL, Los Angeles City Health Department 


Epitor’s NoTE: The First Annual State 
of California Convention was held at Pasa- 
dena March 16, making it possible for the 
industry of California to listen to several 
prominent speakers. Mr. Siegel of the 
Health Department of Los Angeles had 
previously given an address on “Rodent 
Control” before the Local Association of this 
state before one of their monthly meetings. 
The address delivered at the State Conven- 
tion on March 16th has much that should 
interest the industry at large. The Log is 
pleased to print the article in its entirety. 





My subject deals with the relationship of 
insect life to public health. I realize that 
you gentlemen are interested and you are 
engaged in the work that deals entirely with 
extermination of insect life, whether or not 
it has a definite public health or economic 
relationship. In my position I am in no 
manner—much as I would like to be—blessed 
with the opportunity of doing as much re- 
search as I would like to, whether or not 
the problem at hand is economic or deals 
with the question of public health, and nec- 
essarily I am limited to the public health 
field and I know very little about the eco- 
nomic side of insects, other than in certain 
limited areas or fields. 


You all know that for purposes of classi- 
fying and grouping and determining the 
best methods of the eradication and con- 
trol of insects the United States Govern- 
ment maintains several bureaus and de- 
partments. It maintains the Bureau of En- 
tomology in the Department of Agriculture. 
For the further purpose of determining the 
potential capability for harmfulness of such 
insects and their ability to infect man or 
animals with disease, either from the direct 
bite or resulting from pathogenic micro or- 
ganisims which the insect may and does 
transmit, the United States Public Health 
Service as well maintains a laboratory corps 
which is subdivided into a division of path- 
ology, bacteriology and zoology. Now these 
by no means are the only authoritative 
sources of information or research in these 
particular fields, as practically every uni- 
versity in the United States, and especially 
those maintaining colleges of medicine, 
either teach or maintain such laboratories 
both for the purposes of study and for pur- 
poses of research. In addition to that, there 
are private foundations that conduct experi- 
ments and research along these and similar 
lines, as witness the Rockefeller or Hooper 
Foundations in this country. 


Now then, you all realize that there is a 
lack of time for me to go into insect life 
in detail so I will limit my remarks to just 
a few of the insects with which public 
health concerns itself very, very deeply. 
Someone has rather facetiously remarked 
that from a sociologic standpoint the pres- 
ent age may be called the “age of insects.” 
There is really more reason in that state- 
ment than might appear at first when we 
recall that the species of insects out-number 
the species of all animals combined; that 
the insect pests in this country alone cause 
an estimated loss of over $1,000,000,000.00 
annually; that several hundred trained men 
in the United States are giving their entire 
time to a study of these pests. And when 
we realize that perhaps thousands of let- 
ters are sent each year to our government 
agencies, requesting information regarding 


insects and means of fighting them, we can- 
not help but realize and become quite im- 
pressed with the importance of the relation 
to man of these tiny but multitudinous 
forms of life. 


Since the epoch making discoveries that 
mosquitoes carry malaria and yellow fever 
insects — especially those frequenting the 
household—have assumed a most unexpected 
importance. The hum of the mosquito and 
the buzz of the house fly have become 
fraught with an entirely new significance, 
and the dog and the cat, with their burdens 
and fleas, have taken on a new aspect and 
appeal to us from an entirely new view- 
point. The kitchen drain, the open cesspool 
and closet, the barnyard manure pile, the 
horse stable and the hog pen present en- 
tirely new problems to the occupants of 
rural homes, from the insects that originate 
in them. One neglected manure pile can 
furnish enough flies to over-run several 
households all summer through. An open 
kitchen drain can afford breeding places 
for enough mosquitoes to change pleasant 
summer evening's into hours of torment and 
displeasure. 


I will attempt to give you some of the 
relationship that exists between certain in- 
sects and human inmates of households and, 
wherever possible, the most practical 
method for their eradication or preventing 
the injuries caused by these small pests. 
Of course, as before stated, no attempt is 
made to treat all the insects that may in- 
vade the household, only a few of the more 
important ones being discussed. Other in- 
sects may sometimes enter our houses and 
cause annoyance or injury, but they are 
usually of minor importance compared 
with those here discussed. By minor impor- 
tance I mean economically of minor impor- 
tance to public health or from the public 
health point of view. 


Now first in order comes the ordinary 
house fly. There are no more universally 
annoying insect pests than are the house 
flies. They are present from early spring 
until late fall and even remaining far into 
the winter. Until comparatively recent years 
the fly has been regarded as a scavenger 
of value to humanity because of its aid in 
removing wastes that are a menace to hu- 
man welfare. On the other hand, it has 
been conclusively shown that house flies 
carry the germs of cholera, typhoid fever 
and tropical dysentery, tuberculosis, and 
practically every other type of commun- 
icable disease, on their feet, legs, bodies 
and in their digestive tracts. There can be 
no doubt of the responsibility of the fly 
for much sickness and many, many deaths. 


The best method of controlling the fly’s 
propagation is by cleaning away the waste 
matter on which their eggs are usually de- 
posited, such as the piles of stable manure, 
rotting straw, manure in barnyards, kitchen 
refuse or garbage cans and barrels, manure 
piles about pig pens, poultry houses, and 
human excrements lying in privy vaults or 
pits, and, in fact, in almost any decaying 
vegetable matter that lies long enough in 
one place to ferment and decay. 


In addition to cleaning these objects away 
or while stored, a treatment consisting of 
chloride of lime or kerosene oil or solution 
of iron and sulphate at the ratio of about 


two pounds in a gallon of water or two 
and a half pounds of dry sulphate per horse 
each day will kill the maggots when mixed 
with manure. Of course, the familiar use 
of fly traps and insecticides and the screen- 
ing of homes and keeping no windows or 
doors opened unless screened are the most 
popular methods employed, but these are of 
no avail unless the preventive methods here 
outlined are religiously followed. 


Next in order is the mosquito. Now the 
mosquito is really a kind of fly, not unlike 
the house fly except in size and in its power 
to bite. Mosquitoes are no more abundant 
today than they were hundreds of years ago 
but much greater interest is shown in them 
because of their relation to certain dis- 
eases. There are known to be over 500 dif- 
ferent types of mosquitoes in the world; 
over sixty of these species occur in the 
United States. Not more than half a dozen 
of these are at all common about our 
houses. Only three of them are known to 
carry malaria and only one is concerned in 
disseminating yellow fever. Mosquitoes are 
found both in salt and fresh water. Areas 
of greatest infestation by these pests are 
usually found along sea coasts. Many of 
our common inland species belong to the 
genus culex or the pest variety. So far as 
known, none of these are disease carrying. 
There are several species belonging to the 
genus anopheles in the United States but 
apparently no one of these species is ca- 
pable of carrying all the different types 
of malaria. Finally there is one species of 
mosquito known as the aedes cholopes, com- 
monly called the Stegomyia, that is the 
proved carrier of yellow fever. 


The culex mosquito breeds in almost 
every place in which stagnant water may 
be found, in quiet pools, in roadside ditches 
and hollow stumps, in rain barrels, cisterns, 
tin cans, watering troughs and similar re- 
ceptacles for water. The anopheles is one 
of the species of the United States that is 
definitely and positively known to be the 
carrier of malaria. It is widely distributed 
and breeds under the same conditions and 
circumstances as the culex or the pest va- 
riety. The mosquito that carries the yellow 
fever is found only in the warmer countries 
in several parts of the world and is com- 
mon especially in the southern part of the 
United States and certainly as far north as 
Virginia. In the past there have been epi- 
demics of yellow fever in New York City 
and Philadelphia. It would seem, therefore, 
that this mosquito must have occurred as 
far north as these cities. Two theories may 
then be advanced; either the mosquito mi- 
grated during the warm summer season or 
has been imported by means of ships or 
other means of transportation. 


Now in destroying the mosquito larvae 
it is wise to determine what sort of a mos- 
quito it is. The metamorphosis of the life 
of a mosquito consists of the deposit of the 
eggs, the larvae, the pupae stage and the 
adult. The culex larvae will float in a ver- 
tical position in water, whereas the an- 
ovheles larvae floats in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Now the stegomya, or the yellow fe- 
ver mosquito, is what may perhaps be 
termed a pretty handsome looking insect. 
It may be recognized when fully grown by 
the fact that its legs, thorax and abdomen 
are banded with conspicuous silver stripes. 
The anopheles or the malaria mosquito is 
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somewhat larger than the culex when full 
grown and its wings are heavier and pre- 
sent a spotted appearance owing to dis- 
tinct patches of white scales. 


In all instances of mosquito bites it is 
the female of the species that transmit the 
disease by puncturing the skin of the victim 
with bristle-like organs in its feet. While 
puncturing the skin an irritating poison, the 
chemical nature of which is not known, is 
injected into the wound. This poisonous sub- 
stance causes an itching sensation. The im- 
mediate area turns red and becomes in- 
flamed and in case of some persons much 
swelling follows. The itching may be re- 
lieved by the application of dilute solutions 
of ammonia or a five per cent solution of 
carbolic acid or a one per cent lotion of 
menthol. 


Mosquitoes may be controlled by many 
methods, such as draining or filling of 
ponds, pools, or other bodies in which in- 
sects breed, or by turning barrels, tin cans 
or other useless receptacles bottom side up. 
Rain barrels or tanks may be covered with 
galvanized iron netting at least fourteen 
meshes to the inch so as to prevent the mos- 
quitoes from laying their eggs in the water. 
In the case of pools or tanks that cannot 
be drained or that it is not desirable to 
cover with wire, fishes may be introduced 
which will destroy the wiggler. For ex- 
ample, gold fish, sun fish, or certain min- 
nows will serve a good purpose in keeping 
pools free from mosquito larva. Of course, 
we all know that the use of bed nets or 
mosquito repellants such as various mix- 
tures of oils, as for instance oil of citro- 
nella, are simple to help one, a comfort 
while in bed or while outdoors in the night 
season. 


The next insect of importance is the 
bedbug—the lowly bedbug. Now this insect 
has apparently been associated with man 


as long as man has slept in beds. This 
insect was well known to the Romans and 
they gave him the name of chimax. At one 
time, if you will examine ancient books on 
medicine, you will find that Pliny, in writ- 
ing of the bedbug’s medicinal qualities, at- 
tributed to it a special potent cure for 
snakebites. It is interesting to note the 
various names that are applied to it in 
some parts of the country. In parts of the 
south it is known as the chinch. In New 
York City as the red-coat while in Balti- 
more he is given the aristocratic title of 
“mahogany flap.” 


The bedbug is disseminated through so 
many different sources that it is useless to 
attempt to describe them. The most com- 
mon methods are by means of trunks and 
bags while traveling and in cities where 
buildings are close together. Bedbugs will 
actually migrate from one house to another. 
The bedbug prefers human blood to all 
other food. Under certain conditions bed- 
bugs will attack lice or live mice and gorge 
themselves on the blood of these animals. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that the 
bedbug will eke out an existence in de- 
serted dwellings for a considerable period 
of time if mice are present to serve as 
occasional hosts. 


The bedbug is under grave suspicion as 
being an active agent in the transmission 
of several diseases but it is a difficult 
matter to prove him guilty. It is thought 
that the bedbug may transmit Overmeyer’s 
relapsing fever, a disease that is quite 
prevalent throughout Europe. Dutton has 
also shown experimentally that the bedbug 
may spread typhoid fever. When a certain 
bug or bugs were infected by feeding on 
the blood of a person in the acute stage 
of the fever, they retained the celli in 
virulent condition for forty-eight hours. 
Riggs has adduced some later evidence of 
the relation of the bedbug to this fever. 


The most effective method of getting rid 
of this pest is by fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic gas. This gas, however, is the most 
deadly known, as you all know, and should 
be handled by no one other than the li- 
censed fumigator or exterminator and who 
should be specially well versed in its use 
and acquainted with its dangerous proclivi- 
ties. 

Next in order comes the cockroach, who, 
like the bedbug, remains hidden during the 
day while occupants of the building are ac- 
tively about. When the kitchen and pantry 
are deserted and dark, however, the insect 
comes forth to forage. There are four 
principal kinds of cockroaches in America. 
No particular capabilities for harm may be 
ascribed to this insect other than the fact 
that he is a disgusting sight and should be 
gotten rid of. The most effective way to 
rid the house or premises of him is also by 
the use of hydro-cyanic gas. But good re- 
sults are obtained from the persistent use 
of powdered borax mixed with a small 
amount of powdered sugar and sprinkled 
freely in the kitchen, in the crevices along 
the sink, along tops of b~seboards and simi- 
lar places. (We wonder why sodium fluor- 
ide and pyrethum were not included. Edi- 
tor.) 


Then comes the ant with their well known 
proclivities of ant work and following the 
leador. As is well known, the typical col- 
ony of ants consists of the queen, the males 
and the workers. The queen is the mother 
of the colony, but in no sense the ruler. 
Her only business seems to be laying eggs 
which hatch into workers and other forms 
that take the place of those that disappear 
or die, and thus she maintains the full and 
continuous strength of the community. The 
workers, which are undeveloped females, 
are wingless and constitute the great ma- 
jority of ants that may be seen running 
about in the vicinity of an ant nest. The 
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History of Termites and Termite Control 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Walter Putnam, 
Pasadena, California, Building Department. 
This address was delivered at the California 
State Convention of Exterminators and 
Fumigators at Pasadena, March 16th. 


In introducing Mr. Putnam, Mr. Wilbur 
F. Smith, Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee said in part: “A great many opera- 
tors are engaged in Termite work and it 
first received its impetus here in Pasadena 
—being a real Pasadenan, of course, every- 
thing is ‘here in Pasadena.’ I hate to say 
these PESTS got started here in Pasadena 
and that this was the center, but you know 
what I mean anyway. And the man who did 
the most on this, the first man who really 
‘stirred up the kettle’ and the first really to 
create interest in it, so that it spread, not 
only locally, but through the entire State 
and the entire Country, is a man of Pasa- 
dena, and he is a man who, I feel, has done 
more for Termite Control than any other 
man in the country, and I believe he is the 
man best able to talk to you on this subject, 
‘The History of the Termite and Term:te 
Control.’” The Log takes pleasures in pub- 
lishing much of Mr. Putnam’s article. 





When we first discovered termites in 
Pasadena, we found them in a building built 
a number of years ago. They were up in 
the roof, and the contractors called me and 
said something was spoiling the roof on 
this special building. I had the idea it was 
termites doing the damage. 


I did not know they were native; I 
thought they were imported from the 
Tropics. I hunted in the library but I could 
not find anything new about them, and so 
I wrote to Dr. Snyder of Washington. He 
sent information and Dr. Light of Berkeley 
and Stanford and other places sent infor- 
mation, and I got the impression they were 
all over the United States, but with no sug- 
gestion as to how to meet the problem. 
People did not know. 


I went to the City Manager and asked 
him for an appropriation for three or five 
hundred dollars to go out and hire the best 
man I could get hold of, to investigate pub- 
lic buildings and see what the damage was. 
I could not find anyone I could hire with 
the amount of money I had, so I hired a 
young man who was willing to work. He 
went up and down the street, going to pub- 
lic buildings and churches, schools, hotels, 
and buildings of that kind. He was to crawl 
under and when he found something. he was 
to report back. And when we would go 
crawling through these buildings hunting 
for termites, we had a great deal of criti- 
cism and publicity, you may be sure. I did 
- start the publicity but I got the credit 
or it. 


But one of the auditors in the City Hall 
went to the basement for a tax record book, 
and only pieces of the book were left, al! 
the rest was chewed up by termites. The 
reporters found it out and the result was 
it was in the paper the next day. And as a 
result of this, with my correspondence with 
Doctors Light and Snyder and a group in 
San Francisco that had been associated with 
me a number of years before, we found out 
the trouble was termites and that it was 
serious, not only in Southern California, but 
in Central California as well. 


By MR. WALTER PUTNAM 


But they found no information as to how 
to meet the problem, and so five or six of 
them got together in the office of A. A. 
Brown, the Chief Engineer of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Company, and they organized a Ter- 
mite Investigation Committee and got to- 
gether men who financed it with so much 
money. They had to have $60,000 to carry 
this through, but they needed $65,000 
before they got through. They appointed 
a man at the head of the Zoology Depart- 
ment of the California University in charge 
of the Zoological work, and appointed Dr. 
Light as his assistant, who was employed 
in the Department of Entomology, to go to 
the field and make a survey and to find 
out how extensively the termites were dis- 
tributed over California, how many va- 
rieties there were, what kinds and what 
eee and their potential assets, and so 
forth. 


At the same time they sent out other 
entomologists to study the life habits of 
termites and to find out every possible 
means of curtailing their work. 


The Southern California Edison Company 
and the Telephone Company and the Santa 
Fe and other companies which were large 
users of wood, “chipped in” on this; the 
Edison Company offered us quarters in 
their plant in Alhambra, the Telephone 
Company did the same thing in Los An- 
geles, and the railroads gave us trucks to 
experiment with. We put in three years of 
very intensive work and as a result of that, 
the information which you now have was 
made available for your use. It was all 
collected together and gone over carefully 
and checked and rechecked, and a great deal 
of laboratory work was done, and as a re- 
sult you have the report of this Termite 
Investigation Committee, which is today the 
most comprehensive work on the subject in 
the world. There has just been put on the 
press a revised edition of that report. I 
have not seen it and do not know what re- 
visions have been made. 


I believe people have no idea of the 
amount of work involved in that kind of 
thing. They have had to run thousands of 
tests of different chemicals to see how the 
termites would react to the treatment, and 
nothing was left undone they could think 
of doing. One of the things that has come 
out of that is the use of “dry powder” for 
the dry wood termite. 


I believe the damage caused by the Dry 
Wood, Termite is only one-tenth of that 
caused by the subterranean type, but you 
know how to handle the subterranean type, 
as you can get under the building and you 
know how to cut him off from the building 
so that, although he may be in the ground, 
he cannot get to the building. 


The Dry Wood Termite can work in any 
piece of wood as long as it is not too hot. 
He breathes in the wood and he gets into 
the holes he has made in the wood and 
closes the holes behind him and you have 
to hunt very carefully to find him. Some 
observers have reported they have seen him 
boring in the wood and closing the hole in 
the space of twenty minutes. I have never 
seen anything like that myself. 


We find the Dry Wood Termite scattered 
over wider and wider areas. A number of 
years ago, during the period of the Dry 


Wood Termite, I drove around town and 
with no special location in view, but just 
at random I visited ten jobs under con- 
struction—and they were scattered all over 
town. I stopped and investigated the lum- 
ber-piles, and found termites on eight of 
the ten jobs, just by a cursory look. We 
drove over a section of this part of the 
country and found the same thing. We 
spent days doing that kind of thing, and as 
a result of that I believe that possibly 75 
or 80 per cent of the things we build dur- 
ing this period of the Dry Wood Termite 
is infested before it is finished, and there 
is always a chance afterwards of them 
doing their work. There are always cracks 
and crevices in any building you can pos- 
sibly built which are an invitation to a 
swarming pair of termites. It is just ex- 
actly what they are looking for. 


I believe the next ten or fifteen years 
will show a large increase in the amount 
of knowledge as to how to treat this pest. 
At the present time we have only one 
method of treatment, that is the Dry Pow- 
der Treatment, and it is a success if you 
find the colony, and not find only the one 
colony, but you must find every colony, 
for the treatment of one does not affect 
all. If you treat one timber, you only shut 
off one colony. 


The Termite Investigation Committee 
saw that situation and are aware of it as 
the work goes on, and they agree that the 
potential hazards from the Dry Wood Ter- 
mite are greater than the hazards of the 
Subterranean type of Termite. 


We are trying to find some way to de- 
tect the colony on the dry wood. Some con- 
ceived the idea of building a microphone 
that was sensitive enough to catch the 
sound of the termite in the wood. Some of 
you know of this, I am sure. So they got 
hold of the engineers of the American 
Telegraph and Telephone’ Companies and 
went to work for a month and they finally 
developed an apparatus by which they could 
hear the termites working in the wood. But 
there are so many other noises the instru- 
ment picks up, noises so much louder than 
the tick of the termite on the wood, that 
the termite noise is drowned out. They then 
thought they could get out an instrument to 
drown out the other noises, but after a year 
of intensive work the thing was dropped 
and I believe nothing has been done about 
it since. 


The is no other way than to bore holes 
and look for a colony, and even when you 
do find it you do not know whether you 
have gotten every colony, how many colo- 
nies there are, or how to look for them. 
All these things add to the difficulty of 
extermination. I still have hopes that some 
day somebody will invent something to lo- 
cate those colonies accurately, then it will 
be just as easy to exterminate as is the 
Subterranean Termite, and until that time 
we will have to muddle through some way. 


The Termite Control Investigation Com- 
mittee’s work was finished two or three 
years ago. It was as far as they had funds 
to go. The panic came along and funds 
were no longer obtainable for research 
work. But in spite of that fact university 
men carried on research work very effici- 
ently and in an active way and to the best 
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of their ability. I never go up to Berkeley 
that I don’t find them working at some new 
thing, and if you ever go up to Berkeley 
look up Doetor Light and others there who 
are working along this line, and you will 
find they are doing some very wonderful 
things. 


There is one point I want to bring out, 
however, that is extremely important, and 
] voice also the opinions of the most im- 
ortant and well-informed men in the group 
that form the Termite Investigation Com- 
mittee, and that is the danger from the 
large use of arsenical poisons. 


The committee from the start has been 
concerned over the widespread use of ar- 
senious poisons. They do not recommend 
the large use of arsenic, and these recom- 
mendations, coming from the powers of 
entomology, carry great worth. Although it 
is the only method known of meeting the 
termite attack, the work of the Termite 
Investigation Committee was to search for 
other methods of control, and quite a num- 
ber of other chemicals have been used as 
experimental exterminators and have been 
tried out and have proven effective and 
their use does not carry that hazard to 
human and animal life. 


One thing came out in the lest two or 
three years, perhaps not widely known. It 
was found that a certain variety of fungi 
was working on the arsenical application 
and was generating arsene gas, one of the 
deadliest gases. There was a case in court 
—at least one—where there were three 
deaths from arsene gas, produced by the 
work of the fungi on the arsenical coloring. 
There was a family in poor circumstances 
and three of the children died under rather 


mysterious conditions, and the analysis 
showed they had died from arsenical poison- 
ing. The father was arrested and was ac- 
cused of the murder and brought to trial, 
and the case aroused a great deal of con- 
troversy, and a large amount of investiga- 
tion was made and various opinions ad- 
vanced. Finally it was proved their deaths 
were caused by “arsene gas,’ produced by 
fungi working in the wallpaper on the 
arsenic. The walls were damp and the 
house was not well built, and the fungi 
were growing in the wallpaper. The arsenic 
in the green coloring of the wallpaper had 
produced arsene gas. Arsenical poison is 
a cumulative poisoning, it does not always 
produce death at once, but eventually it 
causes serious trouble. 


The University at Berkeley has done a 
large amount of research along this line, 
and they find that fungi produces this ar- 
sene gas. A few months ago a man from 
the north was down here and he had a test 
tube with him and demonstrated termites 
producing arsene gas from arsenic. 


I, myself, before this came up, believed 
that fungi could not live in the presence of 
arsenic. That is something we should think 
of. As you know, our State Department of 
Health has been waging a hard battle 
against practically that same thing—to keep 
arsenic from getting into our food supply, 
such as green vegetables, and this is ap- 
parently along the same lines. However, 
I shall leave it for your consideration. 


The more I look around the more impor- 
tant it looks, the way people are taking up 
and looking into this subject, and I am 
glad to see the way you are putting this 
thing over. 


There then followed an open forum at 
which Mr. Putnam answered the questions 
that were put to him by those in attend- 
ance. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Is treatment of the lower timbers any 
protection against termites? 


It does give a certain amount of protec- 
tion, but we all know the termites will get 
over the lumber every time. If you were 
to use pressure treated, you would have to 
use empty cell—that is, a wood that is 
thoroughly impregnated and in which all 
the cells are filled with the test and all the 
oil extracted from the cells, leaving the 
creosote. Wood, so treated would dry in 
not a great length of time and the termites 
would bridge it over, and as a result you 
have made unusual for the termite the wood 
which is easy for you to treat—you have 
only forced him to go to the upper struc- 
ture, above the first floor, into the studs, 
etc.; and, if you go to investigate, you have 
a difficult time to handle them. 


I advocate that if anything of the kind 
is required (and I do not think it is re- 
quired) there should be a complete sealing 
at the first floor level. You should put in 
a metal-lathed ceiling, plastered. With the 
modern methods of construction it is not so 
pleasing, for the average man who builds 
today has not the money to spend for some- 
thing of the kind which would be very nice, 
but not essential. The subterranean termite 
hazard is small and easy to handle and the 
treatment of the lower timbers is of no pro- 
tection. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Does pressure treated lumber lose its 
strength? 


Pressure treated lumber has been treated 
by the markets for fifty or sixty years. I 
was brought up in the creosote business. 
My father had the first creosote lumber 
and he sent it all over the world, and we 
had no trouble from its losing its strength. 
We had one job in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, that was put in in 1893. The last I 
heard of it, three or four months ago, it 
was in A-1 condition, and that is, as you 
know, in the hot part of the tropical cli- 
mate, That was full-cell treatment wood. 


Does sealing under a house interfere with 
plumbing? 


There are a number of methods of sealing 
under a house, but you will always find 
that the owner wants plumbing done, and 
holes are punched into it. There may be 
concrete slabs under, but they will come up 
through the cracks. 


Have you had any experience with the 
zine chloride treatment on wood? 


No, not personally. It is excellent as a 
preservative. The tests in the United States 
show it to be termite proof, but at least 
under some conditions they will attack it. 
Probably the most outstanding work in 
testing preservatives is being done by Dr. 
Snyder of the Entomology Department at 
Washington. Just across the river from 
Washington, in Virginia, there was a place 
badly infested with native termites, and he 
simply stuck these treated sticks in the 
ground and left them there for a while. 
Later on, with the building of the Panama 
Canal, and that is the worst termite in- 
fested country in the world and more va- 
rieties, they are working there now on the 
island, and he has samples of the wood used 
for test. They are 2x4 posts, put in the 
ground and examined every six months of 
the year to see what happens to them. 


The Redwood Association furnished a 
modern house to be set up, but the result 
I never heard. I do know that the Dry 
Wood Termite apparently, at certain times, 
prefers it to something else, and they have 
found them working in redwood when not 
any place else. I have seen a California 
type of house so badly riddled they had 
to tear it down. We know they like the 
sap of the redwood. 


Would you recommend some treatment 
through your experience that is most eco- 
nomical and effective for the extermination 
of Subterranean Termites ? 


My experience does not go into that. 
There have been a number of thing found 
effective. A number of chemicals can be 
used-—sodium, borax, chloride, magnesium 
and others. I have not kept up with the 
recent developments, not since the earth- 


quake. My hands have been full since the 
earthquake. 
Which is doing the most damage in 


Southern California, the subterranean ter- 
mite or fungus? 


They are generally so mixed together 
that it is hard to say. Fungi is the worst 
enemy the termite has, and yet the termite 
cannot live without fungi. The university 
men tell us they never find one without the 
other. The colony of termites cannot flour- 
ish without fungi, and fungi helps in their 
digestion of the wood. At the same time, if 
the fungi gets beyond his control, it kills 
out the colony. The conditions that are 
ideal for the subterranean termite are ideal 
for fungi, and that entails a saturated 
atmosphere, in a run-way; that is what the 


termite wants. Buildings have been built 
without regard to ventilation or conditions 
of that kind, where conditions for the 
growth of fungi are ideal. 


I believe that the fungus will work and 
do more damage in a given length of time 
than any apg will do in this part of the 
country. I do not think this is true of the 
tropical termite. 


That fungi that benefits the life of the 
termite, is that the fungi that attacks 
wood? I thought that fungi was very 
small and microscopic. Is not the fungi 
that attacks the wood different than this 
and larger in structure. 


We have tried that out. There is the 
microscopic that does not attack wood, but 
our own termite does not cultivate that 
fungi. So far as I know it has never been 
found on our own particular termite. 


Is there not a later report as to this 
theory ? 


I do not know the latest developments. 


Has it been determined what effect open 
or full cell process of treating lumber has 
upon shrinkage ? 

No effect. The shrinking in lumber is due 
to the drying out. It is not the drying of 
the creosote, but the drying out of the 
moisture. The Edison Company carry poles 
for years before putting them in the treat- 
ment tank, to get rid of the moisture. 


How about the ground treatment? 


I believe it is not permanent. If you do 
an efficient job in treating a house, the 
chances are there will be no termites. I 
believe you can take the money and do a 
more efficient job in localizing where you 
find the termites. Doctor Light does not 
agree on that. If you are the right dis- 
tance above the ground you can easily keep 
track of them. I believe it would pay to go 
in and white-wash everything under the 
house. 


Will the proper 
eliminate fungi? 


ventilation practically 
Yes, to a great extent, for the fungi can- 
not live on the termites of the wood. 


Will not fungi attract moisture? 
Yes, I think so. 


That would indicate if you keep moisture 
away there is nothing to attract? 

The ventilation must be effective to keep 
it away. 


Is the pit in lumber not caused by the 
way it is cut? 

There is a great difference how 
is cut in the log. 
twisted timber, 
find a pit. 


timber 
If you find a 6x6 badly 
you almost invariably will 


How about the building restrictions of 
Pasadena in relation to the extermination 
of the termite? 


It is very simple. We haven’t seen much 
reason to make a change. There is no tim- 
ber within six feet of the ground and it 
gives a chance to walk up and keep out the 
termites. There is one further provision 
I think would be good, that is to run con- 
tinuous reinforcing rods around the founda- 
tions and around the cornice and, every 
place else. The concrete is like wood, in 
that it does shrink, and the walls will crack 
every fifteen or twenty feet unless you put 
in reinforcements to step it, and that 
crevice is a good place for termites. They 
can come right through the cracks and go 


right to the timbers without hesitation. A 
couple of light bars will prevent it from 
opening at the top. Having them at the 
bottom is good, too. 


What is dry rot? 


The fungi destroys the structure of the 
wood cells and the wood goes to powder, 
Wood that is completely immersed in water 
is completely immune. 


Will fungi attract moisture during its 
growth? 
Yes, I think so. 








Election of Officers of 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 





Charles Perry McCormick was re-elected 
President of McCormick and Company, Inc., 
at the board of Directors’ meeting held in 
March, 1935, immediately following the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting. 


Mr. Norman C. Settle was elected to the 
board of directors to succeed Mr. Harry C. 
Dill who resigned due to absence from the 
city. In addition, Mr. Fred W. Ensey, Mr. 
Welter Davis and Mr. J. Grayson Luttrell 
were elected Second Vice-Presidents. The 
remaining board, re-elected, include: Mr. 
Charles P. McCormick, President; Mr. Rob- 
erdeau A. McCormick, Mr. Hugh P. Me- 
Cormick and Mr. George M. Armor, Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. William Lee Bean, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; J. Grayson Luttrell, F. W. 
Ensey, W. M. Davis, C. L. Fardwell, F. H. 
Long, F. A. Davis and N. C. Settle. 


Mr. Charles P. McCormick, in comment- 
ing upon the past year’s business, was en- 
thusiastic about the results of the past two 
years and said that business was well ahead 
of 1933, with an increase of over a million 
dollars in sales during the past 2-year pe- 
riod. The many policies, adapted by Mr. 
McCormick, have worked to the benefit of 
the company and employees, and a bright 
future is anticipated. 





Chemical Industry Medal Award 





The American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry announces that the 
award of the Chemical Industry Medal for 
1935 has been made to Dr. Edward R. Weid- 
lein, Director of the Mellon Institute of Re- 
search at Pittsburgh, Pa. This award is 
made annually to a person who has made a 
valuable application of chemical research to 
industry, primary consideration being given 
to applications in the public interest. 

Presentation of the medal will be made 


at a meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry in the fall. 





Radio Makes Mouse Sing 
Like a Canary 





Mansfield, Ohio.—Ever hear of a sing- 
ing mouse? Mrs. Steve Keiser, who lives 
north of here, told today of a mouse that 
“sings like a canary,” especially while the 
radio plays. Old-timers say singing mice 
are not uncommon. 


Mrs. Keiser said she discovered the 
mouse recently when she investigated 
sounds coming from a woodbox in her 
kitchen. She found a mouse that emitted 


shrill, trilling notes and placed it in a cage 
where it now “sings” daily. 
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Rat Has Played a Destructive Role in History of Man 


Dr. Hans Zinsser of the Harvard Medical School Writes Absorbingly of the Disease Carrier Which So Powerfully 


“Rats, L 
Zinsser (Little, 


Hans 
Boston). 


Lice and History,” by Dr. 

Brown & Co., 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And at the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks’ 

ladles, 

Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and flats. 


own 


The rats described by Browning were bold 
and savage animals. But though their col- 
lateral descendants do not trouble the west- 
em world as they did the good people of 
Hamelin, they still manage to do us a ter- 
rific amount of damage. Probably few per- 
sons realize that a Pied Piper who could 
rid us forever of these destructive pests 
would save the citizens of Germany 85 cents 
a year per person; of France, over $i 
apiece; of Denmark, about $1.20. In Eng- 
land the damage rises as high as $1.87. In 
the United States, as recently as 1909, ur- 
ban populations sustained an annual loss of 
about $1.27 per person. Each rat on a farm 


Affected the Destiny of Nations. 


costs the farmer about 50 cents a year. 
A single rat can eat as much as forty to 
fifty pounds of corn a year. Hotel man- 
agers charge $5 a year to each rat. 

According to Dr. Hans Zinsser of the 
Harvard medical school, who quotes these 
figures in “Rats, Lice and History,” they 
indicate but a fraction of the injury rats 
continue to inflict on mankind. “From -the 
point of view of all living creatures,” Dr. 
Zinsser says, “the rat is an unmitigated 
nuisance and pest. There is nothing that 
can be said in its favor. It lives ‘anywhere 
and can eat anything.” Only when it cannot 
steal the habitation of some other animal 
will it trouble to burrow for itself. It not 
only steals their dwellings, but slays the 
unfortunate owners. 


Diseases Carried by Rats 

Dr. Zinsser, who has been engaged for 
some years in researches on typhus fever, 
is primarily concerned in this fascinating 
book with the effect which diseases carried 
by rats have had on the course of history. 
However, he cites information obtained from 
the United States department of agriculture 
to show how serious their depredations are 
in other respects. 

They destroy seeds, sprouts and ripened 
grain, and have been known to cause fam- 
ines. Domestic poultry and wild fowl are a 


who eat enormous 
as well as the birds them- 
selves. Their sharp teeth find their way 
through books, leather goods and cloth, as 
well as all kinds of foodstuffs, destroying 
vast quantities of merchandise. By gnawing 
wood, pipes, walls and foundations, they 
cause serious damage to buildings. They 
have been known to start floods by gnawing 
holes in dams; they start fires by gnawing 
matches; they have bitten holes in mail 
sacks and eaten the mail. 

Rats kill young lambs and gnaw swine. 
Hagenbeck had to kill three elephants be- 
cause rats had gnawed their feet. “Babies 
in their cradles’ have actually had their 
noses and ears nibbled by rats, and Dr. 
Zinsser recalls the well-attested story of 
the man who was attacked and devoured by 
starving rats in a disused coal mine. 


favorite prey of rats, 
numbers of eggs 


Bubonic Plague and Others 


Diseases spread by the rat include bu- 
bonic plague, typhus fever, trichinosis, rat- 
bite fever, infectious jaundice, possibly 
trench fever. To other animals to prob- 
ably communicates foot-and-mouth disease 
and a form of equine “influenza.” 

It may shock those of us who pride our- 
selves on modern standards of sanitation 
to realize that rats are on the increase in 
many parts of the world, even the “civil- 
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ized” world. It is estimated that there are 
about 40 million rats in England at one 
time. As disease carriers their menace 
would be far greater, Dr. Zinsser believes, 
were it not for the modern system of sep- 
arate dwellings and private basements 
which has supplanted the medieval system 
of intercommunicating cellars and sewers 
through which rats migrated at will, carry- 
ing with them the germs of epidemics. Med- 
ern rats, Dr. Zinsser says, “remain con- 
tentedly at home, and as a consequence of 
this, plague foci among them remain re- 
stricted to individual families and colonies.” 


Dr. Zinsser draws a grimly amusing par- 
allel between ratkind and mankind, espe- 
cially as respects their social relations with 
other animals, “The natural history of the 
rat,” he says, “is tragically similar to that 
of man.” It is “practically omniverous. It 
eats anything that lets it and—like man— 
devours its own kind under stress. It breeds 
at all seasons and—again like man—it is 
most amorous in the springtime. 


Develops Racial Prejudices 


“It hybridizes easily, and, judging by the 
strained relationship between the black and 
the brown rat, develops social or racial 
prejudices against this practice. It makes 
ferocious war upon its own kind, but has 
not, as yet, become nationalized. So far, it 
has still stuck to tribal wars, like man be- 
fore nations were invented. If it continues 
to ape man as heretofore, we may, in a few 
centuries, have French rats eating German 
ones, or Nazi rats attacking Communist or 
Jewish rats; however, such a degree of civ- 
ilization is probably not within the capaci- 
ties of any mere animal.” 


Estimates of the lifetime of rats, based 
on stages in the development of the ner- 
vous system, show a close parallel between 
the life cycles of men and rats. They are 
adapted to any climate and all seasons, 
though they avoid Arctic weather. 


Continuing this devastating comparison, 
Dr. Zinsser points out that “neither rat nor 
man has achieved social, commercial or eco- 
nomic stability. This has been, either per- 
fectly or to some extent, achieved by ants 
and bees, by some birds and by some of the 
fishes in the sea. Man and the rat are 
merely, so far, the most successful animals 
of prey. ‘They are utterly destructive of 
other forms of life. Neither of them is of 
the slightest earthly use to any other spe- 
cies of living things. Bacteria nourish 
plants; plants nourish man and beast. In- 
sects, in their well-organized societies, are 
destructive of one form of living creature, 
but helpful to another. 


“Most other animals are content to lead 
peaceful and adjusted lives, rejoicing in 
vigor, grateful for this gift of living, and 
doing the minimum of injury to obtain the 
things they require. Man and the rat are 
utterly destructive. All that Nature offers 
is taken for their purposes, plant or beast.” 
—Kansas City Star. 





Mouse in Drink; He Asks $950 





Wichita Falls, Tex.—E. F. Morse, Wich- 
ita Falls, filed suit against a bottling com- 
pany here because a drink he purchased 
contained a full-grown mouse. 


Morse says in the petition that he had 
consumed half of the drink before he felt 
something touch his lips. He investigated 
and found the mouse. He is asking for $950 
damages. 


Nature's Lesson Book 
By ERLING LUND 


Nature is a lessen book, its wonders pro- 
claiming the power, wisdom and love of the 
Creator. We see them manifested as we 
sean its pages, in the remarkable intricacies 
of the physical structure of plants and ani- 
mals, but evem more so in the cleverness: 
and problem-solving ability which many ap- 
parently insignificant creatures — display. 
Thus a number of insects use mechanical 
devices in their work, show remarkable skill 
in building, engage in agriculture and stock 
raising, and reveal an ability in organiza- 
tion quite as wonderful as the more well- 
known accomplishments of the higher ani- 
mals. 


“The ants are a people not strong,” de- 
clares Solomon, yet they are wise, for “they 
prepare their meat in the summer.” A col- 
ony of ants is a very complex institution, 
in which every member has a definite part 
to play, with all working together for the 
benefit of the group. They exemplify the 
value and power of faithful cooperation. 
Each ant seems to know his duty in bring- 
ing in food for the colony, building up the 
ant heap, and caring for the young. 


However, the activities of this interesting 
insect are not confined to the mere gather- 
ing of food supplies that it may find al- 
ready prepared. Some varieties of ants also 
engage in “dairying” and agriculture. 


For example, we often see rosebushes or 
other shrubs covered with black aphids, or 
plant lice. On looking closer at such a bush, 
we will also find a considerable number of 
ants running about the stems and branches, 
displaying much activity. These aphids are 
the “cows” of the ant heap. They secrete 
a sweetish substance of which the ant is 
very fond; therefore they are kept and 
cared for as a farmer would care for his 
milch cows. The worker ants carry them 
about the bush, keeping them on the most 
favorable “pasture,” and collecting the 
“milk,” which is used especially to feed the 
young ants, or larvae. 


In the Brazilian forests there is found an 
ant—called atta sexdens—that raises mush- 
rooms. These insects live in large mounds. 
To form a good “soil” for their mushroom 
plantation, the workers go out into the 
woods and collect bits of leaves. In the 
mounds these leaves are rolled into small, 
damp lumps, and the mushrooms are 
planted upon them, thus providing a very 
efficient “garden.” 


When a queen ant wishes to migrate and 
start a new colony, she must make provision 
for a new mushroom plantation, in order to 
have food for her young when they hatch. 
Therefore, she takes a mouthful of mush- 
rooms along to plant on the location of her 
new home. This she fertilizes by a secre- 
tion from her own body, before it is planted 
and thus an ample food supply is ready for 
her young when they hatch. 


Another interesting insect ability is dem- 
onstrated in the home-building customs of 
the Indian red ant. These creatures con- 
struct their nests by sewing together the 
living leaves of trees. To do this calls for 
some skill in both mechanics and engineer- 
ing. 

First, the ants must select a location for 
the proposed nest where the leaves are suf- 
ficiently large and plentiful, and so spaced 
that they can be drawn together into the 
desired shape. Having chosen the proper 


site for their new nest, they proceed to the 
work ef construction, or rather assembli 
it. To draw the leaves together edge to 
edge is. their first problem. An ant takes 
hold of the edge of one leaf with his hind 
feet, and of another with his mandibles, or 
jaws, and thus. pulls them close enough 
to each. other for the sewing. But many 
times the desired leaves are too far apart 
fer one ant to reach across the intervening 
space. This difficulty the ants solve by 
forming themselves into a living chain, each 
ant gripping the body of the one in front 
of him, until they have a string long enough 
to bridge the distance. They can now pull 
the two leaves together. 


The sewing calls for tools, and these ants 
have just what they need. Their larvae spin 
a sticky, silky thread for their cocoons. So 
one of the larvae is used for a “needle” to 
sew the home together. The seamstress 
touches the larva to the edge of one of the 
leaves, and instantly it spins a fine silk 
thread, fastening it to the leaf. She then 
picks the larva up and moves him to the 
edge of the other leaf, where the spinner 
again fastens his thread. Back and forth go 
ant and larva in this manner until their 
leafv mansion is securely fastened together, 
Surely Solomon could well commend these 
tiny creatures for their wisdom and in- 
dustry. 


Every one has seen the web of the com- 
mon spider, which it spins as a trap for un- 
wary flies. Both in Australia and in South 
America there are spiders which improve 
upon this by using a lasso to catch flies, 
This consists of a strand of web having a 
drop of sticky fluid on the end. This the 
spider holds ready to drop upon any un- 
suspecting insect passing beneath its perch. 
Thus it can capture flies on the wing and 
draw them into its web. 


Certain kinds of wasps are ground dig- 
gers. They prey upon caterpillars, which 
they bury for food for their young. The 
usual procedure of such a wasp, after hav- 
ing tumbled a caterpillar into a burrow, is 
to scrape the dirt in over him and level it 
off by shuffling it about with his feet. A 
naturalist tells of watching one wasp which 
had invented an improvement on this 
method of leveling the ground. It picked up 
a small pebble in its mandibles, and used it 
as a hammer to pack the dirt down firmly 
and smoothly over its cache. 


In our modern system of highly orgat- 
ized mass production, each individual work- 
man has a special task to perform, that he 
may do that efficiently rather than scat- 
ter his energies in running from one task 
to another. Such an organization is the 
common beehive, in which each member has 
. special function for which he is peculiarly 
itted. 


The queen bee has only one duty, to lay 
eggs. This she does in vast numbers, keep- 
ing a stock of new workers constantly on 
hand to replace the old ones as they die off, 
and also providing extra bees to swarm an 
establish new colonies when the old hive be- 
comes overcrowded. 


The worker bees divide the tasks of the 
hive among them. Some act as foragers, 
going far afield to collect nectar and pollen 
from flowers. Others labor in the hive, re 
ducing these materials to honey, beebread, 
and wax, building combs, storing away thé 
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honey, and feeding the young. Still others 
stand guard at the entrance to the hive, 
ready to repel any wasp or bumblebee, or 
even a bee from another hive which might 
try to enter. 


An exception to the rule of industry here 
are the drones, or male bees. These consti- 
tute a sort of leisure class, their only func- 
tion being that of mating. In fact, they are 
physically unable even to feed the »mselves. 
fowever, their life of leisure is rather short. 
They are tolerated in the hive as long as 
food supplies are plentiful, but when these 
become scarce the worker bees expel the 
useless drones as cumberers of an efficient 
colony, leaving them outside to starve or 
freeze. 


Another peculiar feature of the bee is the 
means of defense with which it is provided 
—namely, its sting. Instances are on rec- 
ord of bees stinging a horse to death. It 
would appear to be rather difficult for so 
small a creature as a bee to drive its sting 
through thick, tough horsehide. The expla- 
nation lies in the unique construction of 
the sting. It really consists of two shafts, 
barbed like fishhooks on the outside. These 
slide against each other inside a supporting 
sheath. Between them is a self-acting 
muscle, which spasmodically thrusts for- 
ward first one, then the other. Thus, if but 
the first barb or two have taken hold, the 
spear will work its own way in. The poison 
bag is attached to the rear of the sting and 
comes off with it, so that if the bee pulls 
loose from the sting, that makes no dif- 
ference; the sting works its way in and 
discharges its poison just the same. 


The honeycomb is itself a good illustra- 
tion of economy both of space and of wax. 
Every cell in it is a perfect hexagon. Engi- 
neers know by mathematics that if one 


wishes to divide a given space into com- 
partments, the six-sided shape will give the 
mest storage space in proportion to the 
amount of building material used. No one 
will argue that a bee understands mathe- 
matics, yet he employs the most efficient 
plan possible in constructing his honey- 
comb. He has no instruments of precision, 
yet every cell is a regular hexagon, capped 
with a prism. How did the bee acquire 
such a skill? 


‘God’s care is over all, from the glorious 
sun in the heaven to the little brown spar- 
row or the tiniest insect that has life.” In 
the faculties and abilities of these tiny crea- 
tures of the insect world we may see a dem- 
onstration of the Creator’s skill and wisdom 
quite as clearly as in the higher animals. 
—Youth’s Instructor. 





Hollywood, Calif. Actor Bit by 
a “Widow” 


With a very 
finger, Warner 
was’. thankful 
widow” 


sore arm and a still sorer 
Baxter, Fox Film player, 
yesterday that a “black 
spider had been considerate enough 
to bite him on the little finger instead of 
in some more dangerous location. 

Baxter awoke two mornings ago with a 
pain in his right little finger. A few hours 
later, when the finger began to turn black, 
he went to see Dr. William E. Branch, who 
pronounced the symptoms those of a “black 
widow” bite and administered treatment.— 
Angeles Examiner. 
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“Rat Trouble” in Cable 


San Antonio, Tex.—Outside plant main- 
tenance men have run into a good many 
different forms of grief, especially those 
on cables, but it remained for Chris 
Boldt, a cable repairman, to discover a new 
kind. "At least, it is new in San Antonio. 

Chris, while testing cable pairs, opened a 
manhole at the corner of Howard and West 
Mistletoe. A moment or two later he has- 
tened to the nearest telephone to call his 
supervisor, W. C. “Pat” Welch. He asked 
Pat to come at once. 

Arriving at the scene, Welch found Boldt 
running up the sidewalk to meet him, with 
eyes as big as Eddie Cantor’s. “I have run 
into something,” he said, “that I have never 
seen before.” Entering the manhole, Pat 
found a cable sheath full of holes which ex- 
amination proved to have been gnawed by a 
rat. Fortunately, since the weather had 
been dry, no cases of trouble had developed. 
The animal had no interest in the paper in- 
sulation and copper wire inside the cable 
but had worked only on the lead sheath. 

The rat is believed to have gotten into 
the hole through a tributary lateral from 
the manhole to a nearby building occupied 
by a poultry concern. He (or she) had not 
confined all efforts to merely one manhole, 
but had worked on several others within a 
radius of two blocks, going back and forth 
through the conduit. Cablemen are still 
searching feverishly for damage, before 
cable failures develop, and so far have found 
plenty. 

To date the rat has not been caught. 
with the cable sheath and similar effective 
Various solutions to prevent future trouble 
have been suggested — mixing rat poison 
ideas—but so far, no one has been able to 
seil Western Electric on them.—Southwest- 
ern Telephone News. 
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Free From Kerosene Odor 
Safe Flashpoint of 175° F. Minimum 


Di-Bug Pyrethrum 


Powder and Extracts 


enjoy a reputation for excellent kill 


Sherwood Petroleum 
Company, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches or Agents in Principal Cities 
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$2.00. Limit, 





PHOSPHORUS 
PASTE for PESTS 


WATER BUGS and ROACHES 
RATS and MICE 


SOLD ONLY IN BULK TO THE TRADE 
Liberal Trial Size Sent Prepaid for $1.00 


Senco Rat and Roach Paste 


A rat and roach paste packed in 
three - colored, lithographed cans 


15—1-pound Cans 
Your cost per can.............. $0.5314 
Retail Price 1 


BOS COIID ivivnvesevsscsesconescommasenesenin $4.00 
Your cost per can.... 
eG , eeeeeronoren 


For $1.00, if you will enclose check with order, we will 
send you one $1.00 can and two $0.50 cans of SENCO 
PASTE prepaid. The retail value of this merchandise is 
one trial order to a customer. 


SENNEWALD DRUG CO. 


800 Hickory Street 


Exterminates 


Prices 





Freight Prepaid 





St. Louis, Missouri 
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INSECT LIFE IN RELATION 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


(Continued from page 7) 


workers do the work of the community, 
they build the nest, keep it clean, care for 
the food for the queen, procure the food for 
her and the larvae; they care for the eggs, 
they fight battles and do many other things 
to contribute to the progress and comfort 
of the ant community. 


The greatest nuisance of them all is the 
household or black-ant variety. There are 
many methods employed in ridding the 
household of ants. The use of syrups 
mixed with arsenic, ordinary tarter emetic 
mixed with four or five times the volume 
of syrup and placed about in shallow dishes 
is also quite an effective exterminator. The 
ridding of ants permanently, however, can 
only be accomplished by locating their nests 
and treating them in such a way that the 
queen will finally be destroyed; then »o 
more eggs will be laid and the production 
of workers will cease. One of the best 
substances for treating nests in order to 
kill the queen and exterminate the workers 
is carbon bisulphide. It is often difficult 
to locate the nest. For example, it may 
be discovered in the foundation walls or 
under the floor or in some equally secluded 
and protected place. 


The next in order is the clothes moth, 
which were introduced here by our fore- 
fathers from European countries. I haven’t 
much time to discuss that branch of it. And 
the same holds true with reference to the 
fleas, of which many of them are classified 
specimen. 


A discussion of the flea, of course, is part 
of a rodent control discussion and I will 
leave it to the speaker dealing with that 
subject to develop. But for immediate pur- 
poses I will say that from a public health 
point of view the rat flea, the carrier of 
Bubonic Plague and known as vici oticus or 
chopus, is of great concern to us in Cali- 
fornia. In a recent survey conducted at 
San Pedro there were found an average of 
2.25 fleas per rat caught in docks; 3.77 
caught in business, residential and indus- 
trial plants; 6.46 per rat in open fields and 
2.69 per rat caught in trash dumps, in- 
dicating that our next foci for plague will 
not come from cities or closely built com- 
munities, but we may rather look for it to 
originate from the squirrel and open fields. 


Damp weather conditions have a bearing 
on the longevity of the flea and the popus 
flea index indicates too low an index to sus- 
tain an epidemic of rat plague. This, of 
course, may be attributed to the persistent 
rodent control campaign conducted by the 
Los Angeles Health Department. No such 
campaign is being conducted in the open 
fields and the result is that we find squir- 
rels and rats are quite infested with fleas 
of the plague carrying type. 


Also I may mention the carpet beetle. 
The beetle exists, but the average house- 
hold or householder is not very familiar 
with it. They, as a rule, will be found un- 
der carpets that are tacked to the floor. 


Then comes the fish moth or the silver 
fish. These are quite prevalent in Los An- 
geles and Southern California at the pres- 
ent time. They may be best controlled by 
the use of airy, dry rooms for the storage 
of floss or valuable papers, if one wishes to 
preserve them from injury by these fish 
moth. The use of buhach powder is sug- 
gested. Fresh buhach should be sprinkled 
freely on the shelves and on the books 
themselves. Moreover, this treatment should 
be given frequently where these pests are 


Chemical Assay for Pyrethrum Flowers 


There are two recognized methods for 
estimating the Pyrethrins content of Pyre- 
thrum Flowers and Concentrated Extract 
of Pyrethrum, namely, the Tattersfield test 
and the Gnadinger test. The Tattersfield 
test in turn has two methods, namely, the 











Tattersfield long and the Tattersfield short. 
The long method is described chemically as 
an acid reduction method; the short as a 
ferricyanide reduction method. The Gnad- 
inger test is a copper reduction test. The 
Tattersfield test is accepted by chemists the 
world over and is used generally by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Dr. Harvey F. Seil, a prominent New York 
chemist recently modified the Tattersfield 
test and published his work in the scien- 
tific press; this likewise enjoys the ac- 
ceptance of recognized chemical testing 
laboratories and to demonstrate to insecti- 
cide manufacturers the eight different proc- 


esses S. B. Penick & Company arranged to 
exhibit at the last meeting of the National 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers 
Association at the McAlpin Hotel in New 
York, the set-up as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 





The exhibit included specimens of grow- 
ing Pyrethrum plants about three months 
old which were furnished by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The exhibit likewise included spec- 
imens of various grades and milling of Py- 
rethrum Flowers, Derris and Cube Roots 
and together with the Extracts of various 
strengths. 

The exhibit was very favorably com- 
mented upon, and the various visitors and 
chemists had the opportunity of observing 
the working of this somewhat complex as- 
say about which many manufacturers are 
only generally familiar. 








abundant and persistent because the powder 
soon loses its potent strength. In badly in- 
fested houses, starched clothes, stiffened 
silk and similar fabrics of rayon should 
not be allowed to remain too long packed 
away in drawers or loose in chests or boxes. 


The next pest of importance from a pub- 
lic health point of view is the body louse. 
You may or may not be directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with it, but you should be 
in your field, for the body louse, and none 
other, are the causative hosts and carry 
the micro organisms that produce typhus 
fever in man. Of late much research has 
been done and typhus is attributed to the 
rat. It is impossible for me to go into de- 
tails and I think I have used up my sched- 
ule or allotted time, so I thank you very 
much for the opportunity of addressing you. 





Japanese keep crickets as watchdogs. Any 
sound at night causes the crickets to cease 
chirping, and the family is startled awake 
by sudden stillness. 


White House Is Rough on Rats 
With a Vengeance 





Washington.—The rats that worry the 
White House housekeeper are finicky about 
their food. 


Some of them are wild about meat, others 
like vegetables best. 


F. N. Jarvis, the government’s ace ex- 
terminator, conqueror of the prickly porcu- 
pine problem of Pennsylvania and master 
of mice and moles, tries to please them all. 


The last time he arranged the menu 
there were three dishes on it—a cereal, 
canned fish and hamburger. Each was sea- 
soned generously with red squill, which is 
tough on rats, but doesn’t poison other ani- 
mals. 


Mr. Jarvis, who has an office in the 
Agriculture Department, began warring on 
the White House rodents when the roof of 
the building was raised during the Coolidge 
administration. 
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may have existed among some of the firms 
of Milwaukee, a policy was adopted, in view 
of the small number of firms in Milwaukee, 
to invite all to participate in discussions 
that may prove of mutual advantage for 
all. As the men became better acquainted 
with each other and discussed the useless- 
ness of continuing a practice of chiseling 
and cut-throat methods, the inevitable re- 
sulted. 


Seven firms now constitute the “Milwau- 
kee Association of Exterminators end Fu- 
migators.” The officers elected are: 


President, Harry J. Hammond, W. P. 
Hammond & Son, Inc. 


Vice-President, George Klein, Klein Ex- 
terminating Co. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


W. H. Last, 
Last Exterminators. 


Trustees, Henry Turrie, Will-Kill Ex- 
terminating Co., John Kourt, Milwaukee 
Exterminators. 


Harry Hammond recently stated in a let- 
ter: “Several meetings have been held and 
it lboks as though we might get places.” 
Congratulations, and best wishes for suc- 
cess always. 


ing for the entire industry of New York 
City. The easiest way to tell the story is 
to read the general invitation which was 
sent to the industry. 

Exterminators and Fumigators 

of New York. 


Gentlemen: 


In the interest of a Safer, Better In- 
formed, More Efficient, and a More Profit- 
able Industry, you are cordially invited to 
attend a Great - Get - Together - Get - Ac- 
quainted-Dinner to be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 14th, at 6:30 sharp; in the spa- 
cious dining room on the 26th floor of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
No. 2 Park Avenue, New York City, where 
a delicious Turkey Dinner will be served 
for One Dollar ($1.00) per person. 


Five 10-minute addresses by members of 
our industry on vital topics. 


“Our Trade Association; What It Should 
Mean to Our Industry,” By Sidney Apfel- 
baum, General Exterminating Co. 


“The Law Governing Our Work (Sec. 
104) and the Penalty of Disobeying It,’ By 
Nathan K. Concannon, our Executive Secre- 
tary. 

“Price Cutting, Its Fallacy; Where Will 
It End?” By William O. Buettner, Oscar 
G. Buettner & Son. 


guests. 


Reservations must be made by May 10th. 
Please send check for number of dinner 
tickets to Nathan K. Cancannon, 840 Eighth 
Avenue. 


Looking forward to having the pleasure 
of seeing you on this occasion, we are, 


Most cordially yours, 


William J. Shrimplin, Pres. 

Sidney Apfelbaum, Vice-Pres. 

Frank Rausch, Treas. 

Irving H. Josephson, Sec. 

Nathan K. Concannon, 
Executive Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF EXTERMINATORS 
AND FUMIGATORS OF NEW YORK. 





Rat Bite May Kill 2 Children 


Carmi, Ill. — Two daughters of Albert 
Williams, one three years old and the other 
only six months, are near death from a rare 
disease caused by a rat bite. Dr. R. C. 
Brown described the ailment as rare here, 
but common in Asiatic countries. The chil- 
dren were bitten in August, but the disease 
developed slowly, causing fever and gland- 
ular disorders. 
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INSURANCE 





At the request of the Log, William O. 
Buettner, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation, has submitted additional informa- 
tion on the problem as a follow-up to the 
article that appeared in the April issue of 
the Log. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LOG: 


We shall be pleased to co-operate with 
you on the subject of insurance about which 
many in the industry desire to know. As 
you know, the article that appeared in the 
Log last month was also sent as Com- 
munication No. 10 to every firm throughout 
the country that is on our mailing list. We 
might say in passing, that if there are any 
firms that have not received a copy, it was 
not intentional, and. if request is made, we 
shall be pleased to send a copy. 


It is encouraging to note the response 
made to the communication that has been 
sent to all firms. In the next issue of the 
Log, it is our intention to present a sum- 
mary of some of the reactions that are to 
be gleaned from the replies received. 


One of the unfortunate things about the 
rates as announced is the injustice that 
these rates are for industrial fumigations. 
The firms that do industrial fumigations 
often run as high as ten million cubic feet 
for a year. Obviously the rate of 10 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet over the maximum al- 
lowance of two and one-half million cubic 
feet of the basic rate of $250 for fumiga- 
tion insurance is unfair. An adjustment 
has been assured, but the criticism of the 
firms that have answered our letter is that 
this is too vague. Firms desire to know the 


actual rate that is to prevail. A confer- 
ence was held today (May 3, 1935) with 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, at which our complaint was 
taken up. It is hoped that a definite rate 
for industrial fumigations will be forth- 
coming: shortly. 

It will not be our purpose to go into the 
details of the comments received in the cor- 
respondence. This will be covered in the 
next issue when apparent inequities as well 
as reasons for some of the items will be 
taken up. The difficult problem is still that 
of securing insurance companies to write 
our type of liability insurance, not so much 
for exterminating, but more so for fumi- 
gating. 

Just as soon as definite decision is made 
as to a sliding scale of rates for industrial 
fumigations, as well as a few other details 
are disposed of, it is expected that concrete 
information will be forthcoming. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EXTERMINATORS AND FUMIGATORS 





National Association Notices 





Communication No. 11.—This communi- 
cation was sent the early part of May to 
the membership and covered the usual items 
that would be of interest to the member- 
ship. If any member has not received a 
copy, please communicate with the Secre- 
tary. 





“Don’t Tolerate, Exterminate.”—It is 
with interest we note the exclusive slogan 
of the Association making its appearance 
in advertising matter and letterheads, to- 


gether with the use of the seal. 
courage all members to do this. 


We en- 





Membership List and Constitution an 
By-Laws.—Both of these are available fo 
the membership. More and more membery 
in other cities desire to correspond with 
other members. In several instances yw 
note that member firms are being recom. 
mended in other cities. It is not uncom. 
mon for a member to request the name an 
address of a member in another city t 
offer a job. 





Insurance.—A special communication yil] 
soon go forward to all firms that hay 
made reply to Communication No. 10, 





Convention.—Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich, 
October 21-22-23. This reminder is con. 
stantly being made so none will find ex. 
cuse for not knowing the dates. 


Small and Large Cuts of the National Seal: 
These are available for all members 
$1.00 each. 


Here again the members ar 
making the public conscious 
of the worthwhileness of deal- 
ing with a member of th 
National Association. 





Application for Membership: Membership is 
open to any firm whether it be one-bag 
man, small or large firm, so long a 
honest effort is made to conduct “Qual. 
ity’? business which can only be expressei 
in rendering satisfactory services, and a 
prices that allow for satisfactory work 
to be done. Application form may be se 
cured from the secretary and further ir 
formation will be given on request. 





ACIDE 


CHLORPICRIN 





kinds of germs. 


copy today. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 














LIKE AN X-RAY 


This heavy invisible gas drives through clothing, mat- 
tresses and furniture, and deep into tiny cracks and 
crevices. it kills eggs, larvae, adults, vermin and many 





NO=-DOR 


Bad Odors KILLED 





Larvacide is over 5 times heavier than air and has the 
driving force to reach insect life wherever it can live. 
That's why you can be sure of a thorough job when you 
use Larvacide for household and commercial fumigation. 
Furthermore, this tear gas fumigant gives added pro- 
tection to your operators and customers because of its 
inseparable warning quality. Facts on penetration and 
safety are given in “Safe and Sure." Send for your 


INNS, SCE(DEN SCO. 


NO-DOR is a chemical. 
NO-DOR is not a perfume. 


NO-DOR is recommended for the following, 
Toilets, Garbage Cans, Stench Bombs, 
Sick Rooms, Mortuaries, Meat and Fish 

Markets, Dead Rat Odors. 


NO-DOR chemically deodorizes 
all odors due to or- 
ganic decomposition. 








SAMPLES AND INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


117 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


KANSAS CITY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS SINCE 1816 


PENETRATING 
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PFALTZ & BAUER, Inc. 


300 PEARL ST. - 


NEW YORK 
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Black widow spiders are quite trouble- 
some on the west coast. It is interesting to 
note that two speakers dealt with this prob- 
lem at the California State Convention of 
Exterminators and Fumigators. Norman 
Dold enjoyed his visit at the office of Jesse 
M. Miller in Los Angeles and was initiated 
into Mrs. Miller’s hobby of raising black 
widow spiders. 





Milton Oachs of the Ozane Company of 
New York recently purchased the service 
business of United States Exterminator 
Co. of the same city. This makes the third 
or fourth company that Milton has ab- 
sorbed. Best of luck to you. 





If perchance any firm has not received 
a copy of “Our Modern Insecticide,” re- 
cently published by John Powell Co., 114 
East 32nd Street, New York City, we would 
suggest sending for a copy. It is free for 
the asking. 





Along the same thoughts expressed in 
the previous paragraph the R. & H. Chem- 
icals Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. is offering free of charge helpful 
advertising folders. These folders point out 
the value of fumigating with Hydrocyanic 
Acid Gas. The titles of these folders are: 
“The Pest Menace Can Be Controlled” and 
“Fumigation Protects Life and Property 
Against the Pest Menace.” Fumigators, this 
is your opportunity. 





Word comes from reliable sources that 
Harry Studier of Cleveland is getting mar- 
ried in June. We will be expecting the offi- 
cial announcement almost any time now. 





San Diego, California, is busy with prep- 
arations for the big fair this summer. In- 
cidentally the Alderman Company has the 
contract for the control of ants on the Ex- 
position grounds. What an opportunity this 
would be for a few of the boys to gain 
some pointers in outdoor insect control. 





Talking of California reminds us of the 
continued good words we are still hearing 
about the successful state convention. Just 
afew sidelights by way of quotation, “It 
healed more sore spots; brought good men 
who had become faint-hearted back into 
line; convinced many a skeptic that the or- 
ganization was very much alive and work- 
ing for the interests of the industry.” More 
of these regional conventions would create 
good will. 





Walter McCloud of Chicago and George 
Sanders are among the contributing edi- 
tors to magazines. The “Chicago Building 
Managers” contains the article on Pest Con- 
trol and George Sanders was much in evi- 
dence with the interview article in a recent 
copy of The New Yorker. 





Ed Arnott of Indianapolis, Ind., has had 
a busy time at the “Home Complete Show” 
for ten days. Hope you had many leads, Ed. 
This also recalls the termite exhibit of the 
Guaranteed Sanitation, Inc., of New York 
City, at the Flower Show and “Better 
Homes Exposition.” Sam .Rosen, president 
of the latter company, will be busy for the 


| hext six months merely investigating ter- 


Mite leads. 
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Let us not forget the interesting “Three 
Ring Termite Circus” Alfred Zimmer, of 
the Temple Lumber Company, conducted at 
the Second Annual Texas Agricultural and 
Industrial Exposition. The story is else- 
where. 





While on this general subject of articles, 
expositions, etc., we wonder if many in the 
industry are availing themselves of speak- 
ing engagements before real estate boards, 
Lions Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous other organiza- 
tions who are anxious to learn more about 
pest control? C. Norman Dold spoke before 
the Central Lions Club of Chicago, April 30. 
Incidentally, Norman is past president of 
the Central Lions Club. 








lt HAPPENED in the Western 
Division 





Oakland, Calif.—After attending the Cal- 
ifornia State Convention in Pasadena, on 
March 16th, Mr. Stennett S. Heaton, owner 
of the S. S. Heaton Exterminating Co., 
2339 East 19th Street, Oakland, Calif., de- 
cided that the time to join the State and 
National Associations was right now, so he 
wired for an application which has been 
forwarded to the membership committee for 
final approval. 


San Diego, Calif.—Recently the Alderman 
Company, of which Mr. L. R. Alderman is 
president, and who are specialists in ant 
control and plant fumigation, closed a con- 
tract to service the Pacific Exposition 
grounds, covering an area of about 1,000 
acres of beautiful landscaped gardens. We 
wish to extend a glad hand to our success- 
ful member. 


Denevr, Colo. — Professor D’Amour, of 
the University of Denver, has recently been 
successful in perfecting a serum as an anti- 
dote for the venom of the poisonous “Black 
Widow” spider. It is now being used in sev- 
eral leading hospitals of the Western States. 


Hollywood, Calif.——J. M. Miller, president 
of the J. M. Miller’s Pest Control System, 
Inc., announces the opening of a new office 
at a North La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif.— From the latest 
reports from Mr. Chas. Menard of the Rose 
Rat Exterminating Company of San Fran- 
cisco, the Exterminators and Fumigators 
are organizing a local Association and ex- 
pect to join the National Association in the 
very near future. Success to you, fellows. 


Los Angeles, Calif—We wish to con- 
gratulate Mr. E. D. Smith, owner of the 
Pacific Exterminating Company, 2203 Sun- 
set Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., on his fine 
judgment in becoming a member of our 
organization. Mr. Smith has been in the ex- 
terminating business since 1932. 


Pasadena, Calif.—Recently received word 
that Mr. W. F. Smith of the Alderman 
Company, was found pulling out a whale 
of a fish near Santa Catalina Island. How- 
ever, the editor is inclined to believe that 
this is just another fish story. 
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Also for those who are looking ahead: 
Wilbur Smith of The Alderman Company 
mentioned that the 1936 California State 
Convention will be held at Fresno, Calif. 
Those interested might write for the dates. 


The industry would do well to read the 
April, 1935, issue of “The American Mil- 
ler,” which is termed the “Insect Control 
Number.” 








Mr. Harper, one of our California Direc- 
tors, has this to say about the coming con- 
vention, “If the Detroit Convention is as 
successful as our State Convention in Pas- 
adena it will be a humdinger.” 





There is a rumor that Mr. Jorgenson, one 
of our directors of California, will discuss 
“Rats” at the Convention. They say, “That 
fellow knows two things — rats and per- 
fumery. Peculiar combination, indeed—may- 
be he had to perfect the latter to overcome 
the effect—the after effect—of his extermi- 
nating of the first.” We hope he will tell us 
about it at the Convention. 





New York is becoming Convention minded. 
The American Airways is offering attrac- 
tive round trip rates. Do not be surprised 
to hear of some of the “boys” indulging 
in a little “high flying” while on their way 
to Detroit. 





There seems to have been an unofficial 
gathering of the industry at Miami this 
year. Those of New York who vacationed 
in Florida have all returned with the ex- 
ception of Nathan Sameth of the Sameth 
Exterminating Co. He is due back May 2nd. 





Abbot Exterminating Co. of 17 East 42nd 
Street recently acquired the business of the 
Madison Exterminating Co. of this city. 
Good luck, boys. 





The Guarantee Exterminating Co. of 500 
Fifth Avenue, is conducting a series of ex- 
periments on rodent control. These tests 
are being supervised by E. M. Mills, U. S. 
Biological Survey, the results of which 
should prove interesting to the entire in- 
dustry. 





Guy S. Mordan and Norman Snyder have 
purchased American rights to Perm-O-Tect, 
a chemical widely used in Europe and 
Canada, in treating furniture, rugs, etc., to 
inake them immune from moths. The first 
retail store of what is expected to develop 
into a national chain of similar outlets for 
the sale of this product has been opened 
at 296 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Mr. Joseph Pero of the American Exter- 
minating Co., New York City, is spending 
a few weeks’ vacation in Yulan, N 





Every member of the trade, who does a 
package goods business, should obtain a 
copy of “OUR MODERN INSECTICIDE.” 
This is a thirty-two page booklet, on house- 
hold insecticides. It is intended and written 
for the consumers. It tells the story of pyre- 
thrum and its purpose in insecticides. It de- 
scribes, by illustration and word, the many 
common household insects. This booklet car- 
ries no names, nor mentions any brands. 
It was prepared by John Powell Co., of 114 

(Continued on page 18) 
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East 32nd Street, New York City, and is 
copyrighted by them. John Powell Co. will 
furnish single copies free to all members 
of the industry who may request one, or 
supply a quantity at cost. 


M. Rukin and C. Norman Dold, both of 
Chicago, are to be congratulated on their 
cooperation with the industry of their city 
as well as with the National Association, in 
an effort to bring about a better under- 
standing among the firms. A series of lunch- 
eons have been arranged with the emphasis 
not being on numbers but rather on having 
a half dozen or a few more gather around 
a luncheon table to discuss their mutual 
problems. 


The same idea is being followed out by 
William J. Shrimplin, president of the New 
York Society. This plan has many advan- 
tages in that the principals of many firms 
do not know each other. If competitors were 
to meet more frequently, perhaps there 
would be less tendency to resort to cut- 
throat methods. 


With May 1, 1934, the firm of W. Ben- 
kert & Company, Inc., will be known as 
R. J. Prentiss & Co., Inc. This is merely an 
alteration of the corporate name and does 
not involve any change in their business 
policy, management or personnel. 


At the same time they announce an ex- 
pansion of their sales organization. Begin- 
ning May 1, 1935, Mr. A. W. Bevernick will 
join their sales staff. Mr. Bevernick, form- 
erly with McLaughlin, Gormley King Co. 
is well known in the trade and has an ex- 
tensive experience of over twenty years. 
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Farmers Seek ‘Piper’ to Lure 
Away Rats 


East London, South Africa. — Huge 
swarms of ferocious black rats are ravaging 
the ripening crops in the northern regions 
of the Transkei, and a super-Pied Piper 
is being sought. 

The rats attack the crops by gnawing 
through the stems of fields of young maize 
and kaffir corn, and then eating the grain 
when it falls. 





Spider Bite Kills Jersey Youth 


Eugene Regan, 17 years old, of 220 
Washington Street, Jersey City, died last 
Saturday at the United States Naval Hos- 
pital in San Diego, Calif., of poisoning 
resulting from the bite of a black widow 
spider, according to word received by his 
parents. Regan was bitten by the spider 
on March 18 while working at a Civilian 
Conservation Corps camp near Death Valley 
Junction, Calif. 





The chinch bug is already stirring under- 
ground, in seventy counties of Illinois, and 
farmers are advised to pray for rain which 
drowns the bugs. Perhaps the little crea- 
tures have heard from Washington and 
seek to “do their part’ by cutting down 
crops, and saving the farmers the trouble 
of plowing under. 


Mice Blamed For Setting 
Home Afire 


Memphis, Tenn.—Mice gnawing at a box 
of matches were credited with starting , 
fire which for a time threatened to destroy 
the home of W. C. Riley, 658 Bodley, jus 
outside the city. 


The fire department answered the call 
and ran a hose from a nearby pond from 
which water was pumped. 


The store and frame dwelling of L, VW, 
Moss at Barlow and Peoples Avenue wa; 
destroyed by fire recently. Firemen wer 
unable to find sufficient water to suppl 
the pumps. 





“Friendship stops where borrowing be. 
gins.” 








Business Opportunities 
(Classified) 


RATES — For individuals seeking employ. 

ment, 5c per word, minimum $1.00. All 
others 10c per word, minimum $2.00. All 
advertisements must be in the hands of the 
publishers seven days before publication 
date and must be accompanied by cash or 
money order for payment in full. The pub. 
lishers are not responsible for any false or 
misleading advertisements. 





Learn to Make the Things You Use! 





New - 


Jaret ..- 
new business! 





and with ‘Practical Everyday Chemistry’ 
numerous home products.” 
Garson Meyer, Chief Chemist, 


make the following: 
Adhesives 
Agricultural and 
Garden Specialties 
Cosmetics and Drugs 
Fireproofing, Water- 
proofing 
Metals and Alloys 
Paper 
Photography 
Plating 
Polishes, Abrasives 
Soaps and Cleaners 
Textiles and Fibres 


Paints, 


than 300 pages (51%4x8%4). 


postpaid. If it is not as represented, 
within five days. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Distributed by 
THE EXTERMINATORS LOG 
512 EAST 14TH STREET 


“PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 
CHEMISTRY” 
Tells You How! 


More than 2300 Formulas and Recipes 
Practical 


One formula may save you hundreds of dol- 
ne formula may start you in a 


“All one must be able to do is to read measure and weight 
one can easily prepare 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
In your own kitchen, cellar or garage you can 


Emulsions 

Varnishes, 
Lacquers 

Food Products, Beverages 
and Flavors 

Inks, Carbon Paper 

Crayons and Typewriter 
Specialties 

Leather, Skins, Furs, etc. 

Lubricants, Oils, Fats, Grease 

Cement, Concrete, Plaster, 
Wood Enamels 

Rubber, Plastics, Waxes, etc. 


No Theory —All Practical 


“Practical Everyday Chemistry,” edited by H. Bennett, 
editor-in-chief of the Chemical Formulary, has more 
It is a book to which you 
will constantly refer. It is a gold mine of information 
never before made public. Opportunity knocks but once. 
Get your copy before you forget about it. 

Price $2.00 plus 15¢ to cover postage ($2.50 outside of U. S. A.), 
return it for a full refund 


I%THALLIUM 
SULPHATE 


- Commercial 


A DOSE 
ON THE SURFACE 












Newest..Most Effective Control for 
ANTS, RATS, MICE and SILVERFISH. 
Developed by prominent Entomologist. Endorsed by leading 
exterminators. In handy tubes or bulk. Does not melt or run 
at ordinary temperatures. Send $1.00 for large sample and 


details to LETHELIN PRODUCTS, MANHASSET, KX. ¥. 
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CUTS—It Pays to Illustrate 





Write for Prices and Information 





—___——$ — 








At a Very Reduced Price 








] 
THE EXTERMINATORS LOG, Cut Dept. | 
512 East 14th St. Kansas City, Mo. : 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“WICK DISPENSER 


Feeds Ant Destruction from a “Wick’’ Outside the 
Tightly Closed Device 


PRODUCER OF PROFITS AND SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


The New ‘1935 Model" Now Ready. Positively Proven the Most 
Economical and Efficient Ant Destroyer on the Market, for Con- 
trol of the Argentine and Sweet-Eating Species. 


{ 


Destructive 






Liquid 




















Cannot to the 
Be : Last 
Contaminated . | tog 640 AAD Drop 


QUANTITY - 2 FLUID OUNCES 


SAFE AROUND CHILDREN AND PETS — — UNSAFE FOR ANTS 


The Only "Dispenser" That Positively Keeps Liquid Clean, Sweet 
and Acceptable to the Very Last Drop, by Preventing Entrance 
of Ants, Bugs, Air and Water. 


U nnecessary to Wash Out to Refill Absolutely Non-Spillable 


ANT-B-GON PRODUCTS CO. tos ‘ancetss, cat. us.a. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL FOR SPECIAL TRADE PROPOSITION 


Ant-B-Gon Products Co., 2016 Bellevue Ave., Los Angeles, Please send full details. 
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Non- Poisonous 


Sur-Rid-Rat-Killer 


This New Marvelous Super-Raticide Will 
Do All It Claims 


At last a scientifically prepared rat food 
ready for use has been discovered. 
SUR-RID-RAT-KILLER contains meats, 
vegetables and cereals, hermetically 
sealed in one pound tin cans. There is 
no artificial lure added. It costs only 
twenty-one cents per pound for a mixed, 


ready-to-use rat killer. 


Price: $2.50 per dozen, packed three dozen to a carton, 
f. o. b. St. Louis. 


Send $1.00 and we will send you three one pound samples, prepaid. 


Also packed under private label. 


REAL EXTERMINATING PRODUCTS Co. 


1900-04 NORTH NINTH STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















